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WHAT IS PAGANISM? 


2. Martiana 


TAKING ON THE COMPLEXION OF THE DEAD 


In Diogenes Laértius’ Lives and Opinions of the Eminent Philosophers, we find an interesting anecdote 
about Zeno of Citium, who founded the Stoic school of philosophy: 


Hecato says, as does Apollonius of Tyre in his first book On Zeno, that when (Zeno) asked an oracle 
what he should do to live best, the god' answered (he would live best) if he took on the complexion of 
the dead (ovyypawtiCoito toic vexpoic); from which he gathered that (he should) read the works of the 
ancients.” 


Although Zeno was considered a Phoenician—Citium being a Phoenician foundation on the island of 
Cyprus—the “works of the ancients” he studied were Greek, and he wrote a work of his own On Greek 
Education (now lost, like all of his writings). From the scattered remains of his teaching, we know that 
the poet Hesiod was of special importance to him, and his novel interpretations had a significant 
influence on how Hesiod’s Theogony was read through antiquity and medieval times. In a word: 


The account of the Theogony indicates a physical narration of things.° 


Such a reading may sit uncomfortably with modern, purely mythical understandings of Hesiod, but its 
historical importance cannot be overstated. As for Zeno himself, he also found a place among the Greek 


classics, alongside his Stoic successors and other philosophers, for in “liberal studies”,* 


First, one should read the poets, then the historians, and finally the philosophers.° 


In short, the example of Zeno demonstrates that ancient cultures were not ethnically homogeneous, and 
that individuals did not simply absorb shared values from living tradition (as naive romantics and 
reactionary ethnicists would like to believe). They did not have all ideas and practices in common, but 
made efforts to acquire and produce knowledge for themselves and for later generations, creating “a 


possession for all time’,° as Thucydides says of his Histories. 


€ 
‘PAGANISM’ 


Those who follow the god and “take on the complexion of the dead” today call ourselves by various 
names. I tend to use ‘pagan’ because it is more straightforward than the antiquated ‘heathen’ and less 
specific than ‘polytheist’, but there are sensible objections to my usage, too. All three terms were 
coined by monotheists,’ and there is no alternative that is without its problems. But whatever word we 
use, the thing we mean is real. I will call Thabit ibn Qurrah to witness, boasting of the city of Harran: 


Presumably but not necessarily Apollo, possibly the one in Delphi. 

Diogenes Laértius, Lives and Opinions 7.2. 

Ancient Scholia on the Theogony pt. 

Servius auctus, On Bucolics 4.27. 

Servius auctus, On Bucolics 4.26. 

Thucydides, Histories 1.22.4. This work is often called the History of the Peloponnesian War in modern languages. 
I hope to discuss this in detail elsewhere, gods willing. 


NADNBWNE 
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Whereas many submitted to the false doctrine under torture, our ancestors held out with the help of 
God* and came through by a heroic effort; and this blessed city has never been sullied by the false 
doctrine of Nazareth. Paganism, which used to be the object of public celebration in this world, is our 
heritage, and we shall pass it on to our children. Lucky the man who endures hardship with a well- 
founded hope for the sake of paganism! Who was it that settled the inhabited world and propagated 
cities, if not the outstanding men and kings of paganism? Who applied engineering to the harbors and 
the rivers? Who revealed the arcane sciences? Who was vouchsafed the epiphany of that godhead 
who gives oracles and makes known future events, if not the most famous of the pagans? It is they 
who blazed all these trails. The dawn of medical science was their achievement: they showed both 
how souls can be saved and how bodies can be healed. They filled the world with upright conduct and 
with wisdom, which is the chief part of virtue. Without the gifts of paganism, the earth would have 
been empty and impoverished, enveloped in a great shroud of destitution.’ 


Thabit wrote in the 9" century CE, and the word for ‘paganism’ he is using so proudly is the Syriac 
hanpiitha, the same word that Christians used pejoratively. In Arabic, his community called themselves 
‘Sabians’ (Sabi’tin), an obscure term from the Qur’an. In Greek, they were called Héllénes, again 
meaning ‘pagans’, and in all likelihood, they also used this designation for themselves. In Thabit’ time, 
the Harranians were a trilingual community, bringing together Syriac, Greek and Arabic traditions of 
learning in a way quite unpalatable to modern ethnic purists. We are told, for instance, that in calling 
the weekdays after the names of the planets, they used a combination of Greek and Mesopotamian 
words: 


The first day of the week is dedicated to the Sun, called Helios; the second to the Moon, called Sin; 
the third to Mars, called Ares; the fourth to Mercury, called Nabi; the fifth to Jupiter, called Bél; the 
sixth to Venus, called Belthi; the seventh to Saturn, called Kronos. '° 


We may also call on Proclus, a Lycian philosopher of the 5" century CE who argued that while “at the 
present time, the majority agree about there being no gods, they have come to this through 
ignorance.”'' He thought that all those who held the contrary opinion shared a common truth, even in 
their divergent traditions, as emerges most clearly from the speech Marinus gave at his funeral: 


He celebrated the important festivals of all, so to speak, and the ancestral practices of each (people), 
[...] and the composition of his hymns makes this clear, since it not only contained praises of those 
honored by the Greeks, but also hymned Marnas of Gaza, the Asclepius Leontuchus of Ascalon, 
Theandrites—another god, highly revered by the Arabs—, the Isis who is still honored at Philae, and, 
in short, all others. For this most god-pious man always had the saying to hand that the philosopher 
must be the servant not just of some one city, nor of the ancestral customs among a few, but rather a 
hierophant of the whole cosmos at once.” 


€ 


8 I take this as a collective singular, where ‘the god’ means ‘the gods generally’; compare the obsolete ‘man’ for 
‘humankind’. 

9 This fragment is found in Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum 168-169. The translation is Andrew Palmer’s, as found in 
Garth Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth: Consequences of Monotheism in Late Antiquity, Princeton University Press 
1993, pp. 64-65. 

10 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist 9.1. The English names of the planets here translate the ordinary Arabic ones, like al-Sams for he 
Sun and a/-Qamar for the Moon. 

11 Proclus, On Alcibiades, p. 264. 

12 Marinus, On Happiness 19. 
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WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 


While Proclus defines his faction by belief in the gods, it should be noted that the existence of the gods 
was a disputed question among pagans: 


Cicero, in his books On the Nature of the Gods, says that there are three opinions about the gods: that 
there are no gods, the originator of which opinion was burned at Athens; that they are but do not care, 
as the Epicureans say; or that they are and do care, as the Stoics say." 


As a general rule, authors were not obliged to uphold particular doctrines: 


If Vergil has said that there are gods, and then again mentioned that there are not; if he posited in one 
passage that they exist but do not care, but in another that they exist and also care what humans do; 
that there is a fate and that there is not; that people die on a fixed day, and then again, that they are 
extinguished before their predetermined time; that the dead still feel something or that there is 
nothing after death—then he has not been led to this as actually asserting it, but either affirmed or 
denied to fit the moment, the person, the place, or the matter (of his narrative). '* 


For my part, I hold with Sextus Empiricus, the Pyrrhonian skeptic: 


Following the (ordinary) way of life, we undogmatically say that there are gods, venerate the gods, 
and say that they are providential; but we speak against the rashness of the dogmatic philosophers.’ 


The sceptic will be found to be more steadfast than those who do philosophy differently. In keeping 
with the ancestral customs and laws, (the sceptic) says that there are gods and does everything 
touching on their worship and reverence, but is not rash in respect to philosophical investigation. '° 


€ 
WHAT DO WE PRACTICE? 


Pagan practice is quite diverse, both historically and today, but I want to adduce just two sources here. 
The first should free us from the apprehension that pagan worship 1s no longer possible today: 


If someone should think that, because (Diogenes) did not visit or serve the temples, statues or altars, 
this was a sign of godlessness, they are not viewing it rightly. For he did not have anything (that 
would be needed), no frankincense, no libation, no money with which to buy them. But if he thought 
rightly about the gods, this alone was enough. For he served them with his very soul, giving what I 
think were the most honored of his possessions, the dedication of his own soul through its thoughts. '’ 


The second'* is from a bishop who recorded some observances he wanted to stamp out among 
Christians, mostly of a simple and private character that makes them relatively easy to revive. 


When greedy people walk past on crossroads,’ they throw stones and make heaps of rocks in place of 
a sacrifice to Mercury, as to a god of lucre.” 


13 Servius, On Aeneid 4.379. 

14 Donatus, Vergilian Interpretations pr. (vol. 1, pp. 5—6, ed. Georg). 

15 Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhonic Outlines 3.2. 

16 Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors 9.49. 

17 Julian, Oration 6.17. 

18 Martin of Braga, On the Correction of Rustics. Quotations are excerpted from sections 7, 8, 10, 11, and 16. 

19 Quadrivia, literally meaning crossings of four paths. 

20 This practice is amply attested, but if Martin’s contemporaries still performed it, we may doubt it was to honor Mercury. 
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There are many ‘demons’ [...] who [...] preside either in the sea or in rivers or in springs or in 
forests, which people [...] worship as gods and sacrifice to them. And they call them Neptune in the 
sea, Lamias”' in the rivers, Nymphs in springs and Dianas” in the forests, [...] who harm and harass 
people.” 


They bestow the names of the ‘demons’ onto the individual days, and call (them) the day of Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn.” 


They believe that the Kalends of January” are the beginning of the year. 
They observe days of moths and of mice.” 


A person makes such prefigurations that, if someone is well-fed and happy in all respects at the 
beginning of the year, so will it be for them through the whole year. 

Lighting little candles”’ next to rocks, trees, springs and crossroads.”* 

Observing divinations, auguries, and the days of the ‘idols’.”” 


Observing the Vulcanalia and the Kalends, decorating tables,*’ placing laurels,*' observing the foot,* 
pouring produce and wine over the wood in the hearth, and throwing bread into a spring. 


Women naming Minerva* in their weaving, observing the day of Venus in weddings,*° attending what 
day one goes out in the street.*’ 


Chanting over herbs for malefices and invoking the names of ‘demons’ in chanting.** 
You attend signs through little birds and sneezes*’ and through many other things. 
You hold on to chants and charms (or ‘songs’). 


Now, many of these observances are not peculiar to paganism, and some were regarded as superstitious 
by many ancient pagans. Yet there is charm in their triviality, and they connect to greater things. 


21 Lamias are here effectively treated as river nymphs, but this is unlikely to be a mistake on Martin’s. I take it that he is 
accurately reporting the folk usage of his time. 

22 Classically, Diana is one goddess, but for Martin’s “rustics”, it was a generic term. 

23 That Nymphs are potentially dangerous was also believed by pagans. 

24 Le., Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday; it seems as if Martin has no objection to the days of Sun and 
Moon (Sunday and Monday). The English names of the weekdays are translations from the pagan Latin ones. 

25 The first of January, widely celebrated across the Mediterranean in the later Roman period. 

26 Martin unfortunately does not give details, except to say that these observances were meant to protect “bread and 
clothes”. Perhaps there were sacrifices, but Martin uses that term very broadly. 

27 Candles were also placed before statues, private or public (Ammianus Marcellinus, History 22.13.3). 

28 Trivia, literally meaning crossings of three paths. 

29 Another reference to the weekdays; an example of their observance is given below. 

30 Probably along the lines of a Nowruz table, with fruits, flowers or similar offerings. For what occasion is unclear. 

31 Laurel was used for protection (e.g., by hanging it over the door, Diogenes Laértius, Lives and Opinions 4.7.10). 

32 Being careful to step on the right foot. I hope to write about this (and many other of these observances) elsewhere. 

33 The domestic equivalent of sacrifices burned on an altar. 

34 This is just one example of offerings thrown into bodies of water, which included coins and libations of wine. 

35 Minerva being, among other things, a “goddess of weaving” (Servius, On Aeneid 7.805). 

36 This could also mean having sex on Fridays. 

37 Augustus, for instance, would not leave the house at all on certain days (Suetonius, Augustus 92). 

38 In most cases, incantations spoken over herbs were probably not meant to do harm, but such practices also existed. 

39 While divination from birds (augury) is relatively well known, I hope to explain the divinity of sneezes elsewhere. 
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